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FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 


Theatre Membership 5 - per year 
Announcement of Productions of the 
ARTS THEATRE 
appear regularly in the —_! Telegraph, 
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Evening Standard, Evening ws, Star, 
Sunday Times and Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2. (TEM. 3334) 








HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 


Mon.-Fri. 7.30 Sats. 5.15 & 8.15 Weds. 2.30 
JACK HYLTON presents his New British Musical 


** BET YOUR LIFE” 
LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 


Commencing 5th May for 4 weeks. 
Eves. at 6.15 G&G 8.45 Mats. Weds. 2.40 


JIMMY ‘‘Schnozzie*” DURANTE 


and Big Supporting Company 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 & 8.50 
NORMAN WISDOM 
IN A NEW FOLIES BERGERE REVUE 
PARIS TO PICCADILLY 








SADLER’S WELLS 


Rosebery Avenue London, EC! 
Licensee: George Chamberlain 
Evenings at 7 p.m. Matinees : 2.30 p.m. 


The Governors of Sadler's Wells in association 
with the Arts Council of Great Britain present 


SADLER’S WELLS OPERA 
1951-1952 SEASON 


Details of repertoire can be obtained at the 
Box Office 














LEONDS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 

Tables Reserved Sundays 

12.15—11 p.m. 6.45—10 p.m 


“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant’ 


EVELYN LAYE 
26-28 DEAN ST., LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE-GERRARD 9585 G& 4809 


LEONI RECOMMENDS 
QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Proprs. Bruno & Gino 





H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


For times of performances see Announcements in the Press 


APOLLO 


George & Alfred Black G H. M. Tennent Ltd. 
present 


SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO 


by Hugh Hastings 


DUCHESS 


PEGCY ASHCROFT in 
Terence Rattigan’s 


THE DEEP BLUE SEA 


and 
ROLAND CULVER 


THE LITTLE HUT 
A light comedy by André Roussin 
Adapted by Nancy Mitford 
SAVOY 


GLADYS COOPER 
JUDY CAMPBELL and ANGELA BADDELEY 


RELATIVE VALUES 


A light Comedy by Noé! Coward 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


ALDWYCH 


DIANA CHURCHILL ALEC GUINNESS 


UNDER THE SYCAMORE TREE 
A Farcical Fable by Sam Spewack 
CRITERION 


ISABEL JEANS MICHAEL GOUGH 


THE VORTEX 


by Noél Coward 
DUKE OF YORK’S 


ROGER LIVESEY PAMELA BROWN 


THE MORTIMER TOUCH 


A Comedy by Eric Linklater 
with 
MERVYN JOHNS 
GLOBE 


THE LYRIC REVUE 
HAYMARKET 


WATERS OF THE MOON 
A New Comedy by N. C. Hunter 
PHOENIX 


JOHN GIELCUD DIANA WYNYARD 
PAUL SCOFIELD 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
by William Shakespeare 
LYRIC, Hammersmith 


RICHARD BURTON ESMOND KNIGHT 
NOEL WILLMAN 


MONTSERRAT 


by Lillian Hellman 





Wherever smoking is permitted—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 











FESTIVAL THEATRE 
Directed by JOHN STEWART i95 2 


“Highlight of our visit to Britain” 
—American Tourist 


SECOND SEASON 
17th May to 27th September 1952 
— Weekly Repertoire of Six Plays — 
TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL DEVORGOIL 
James Bridei Sir Walter Scott 
DOUBLE REDOUBLED DEAR BRUTUS 
Ben van Eysselsteijn J. M. Barrie 
THE WITCH TOO TRUE TO BE GOOD 
Wiers Jenssen-Masefield Bernard Shaw 
The Festival Company includes 
JEAN FORBES-ROBERTSON 
The Plays Produced by Andrew Leigh and 
James Hume 





Special Attraction!—Six Thursday Afternoon 

Concerts—Scottish National Orchestra, BBC 

Scottish Orchestra, Kirkintilloch Junior Choir, 
Glasgow Phoenix Choir 


ADVANCE BOOKING — From 7th April at Theatre 
also Dundee and Edinburgh (Methven Simpson) 
Glasgow and Perth (Paterson’s) 


COMPLETE BROCHURE ON APPLICATION 


* SCOTLAND’S -x 
THEATRE in the HILLS 
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Good luck to the fellow who holes in one ! 
He gives us a drink, and we say “‘ Here’s fun! ' 
And we also drink to that blend of gin 

And superb liqueurs that we toast him in. 
Let’s give Mr. Pimm a particular “* Skol! ° 
He presented a Cup to the 19th hole. 
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THE MOST HEAVENLY DRINK ON EARTH 








HOW TO SAVE MONEY! 


As the Theatre 
interests you the 
THEATRE BOOK 
CLUB will prove 
a boon. Members 
buy outstanding books published from 


25s. to 12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. 
May: FONTEYN, by William Chap- 
pell, with 40 exclusive photographs 
by Cecil Beaton. Published at 21s. 
A saving of 13s. 6d. 


July: THE ACTOR AND HIS 


AUDIENCE, by W. A. Darlington. 
Behind the scenes with six of our 
greatest actors. Illustrated. Published 
at 12s. 6d. A saving of 5s. 


Sept: REFLECTIONS ON THE 


THEATRE, by Jean Louis Barrault. 
With all the original drawings. Pub- 
lished at 21s. A saving of 13s. 6d. 
Each alternate month members 
receive the Club’s special edition of 
an outstanding theatrical book. These 
are all unabridged, contain the origin- 
al illustrations, are printed in clear 
modern type and beautifully bound. 
It costs nothing to join. There are 


no membership fees. You need send 


no money till you get your first book. 
Members have the privilege of 
buying past selections in stock at the 
special Club price. 


“Once again I should like to tell you 
how much I enjoy the Club's book 
and how much I admire their 
quality,” is the latest tribute (we have 
had hundreds) from Mr. L. Ellemore, 
of Melbourne. 


Fill in this Form Now! 


To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
48 OLD BAILEY, E.C.4 


Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 
Book Club. I agree to purchase six books 
chosen by the Club at the special price of 7/6 
each, plus 6d. for postage and packing. I 
agree to continue my membership thereafter. 
but in the event of my wishing to cancel at 
any time after 12 months (6 books) I under- 
take to give four months’ notice in writing. 
I enclose £2 5s. for one year’s subscription 
(6 books). $6.50 for U.S.A. 
I enclose £1 3s. 6d. for six months’ 
subscription (3 books) 
I will pay on receipt of book 
Delete whichever does not apply 











State Mr., Mrs. or Miss BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 
ADDRESS 


Overseas members must remit at least £1 3s. 6d. 





You can order through your bookseller if he 
is a member of Associated Booksellers. 








Shee mort wonderful Pues in the wold / 


EICHNER 
POUDRE de LUXE 


gives you a young and perfect 
complexion. It clings caress- 

ingly to your skin, making it 
look smooth, matt and radiantly 
alive — Try one of the nine fasci- 
nating shades — you will find the 
effect thrilling — and lasting ! 


EICHNER 


FINE COSMETICS 


are prepared under personal supervision 
for women who want the best and the most up-to-date 


POUDRE DE LUXE 5s. 
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LEFF & JASON 


PRICE REDUCTIONS 
SUPERFINE 


RAYON NET 


Extensive Range of Colours 
54 ins. WIDE. 4/- per YARD 


* 


SPECIAL COTTON 


BALLET NET 


All Colours 
54 ins. WIDE. 4/6 per YARD. 


* 
TARLATAN 


Full Range of Colours 
38 ins. WIDE. 2/- per YARD. 
TARLATAN WHITE ONLY 


36 ins. WIDE. 1/6 per YARD. 
48 ins. WIDE. 2/- per YARD. 


89 G 9] MIDDLESEX ST., LONDON, €E.1 
Tele:- BIShopsgate 4011 & 7496 
Buses and Trains to Liverpool Street 
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WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Director: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


Amherst Webber Memorial Scholarship for 
male student, available September 1952 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 


CLAREVILLE STREET S.W.7 
(FRE 2958) 














THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 
LAMORBEY PARK SIDCUP KENT 
Principal: Rose E. Bruford, Hon.R.A.M. 

This College offers training for both teaching and 
the stage. Tuition is given by a staff of specialists, 
and includes much practical work in stage-manage- 
ment, costume and property making etc. and also 

instruction in Radio work 

3 YEAR SPECIALIST TEACHERS’ COURSE 
(Ministry of Education recognition) 
Combining — Stage Course 
1 Year Course for Qualified Teachers 

(Accepted Students eligible for Ministry grant aid) 
Three Scholarships are offered - Students accepted 
from 17 years of age - Coaching for L.R.A.M. and 
A.D.B. Examinations Write for Prospectus 
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Over the Footlights 


URING the past month two new plays at least have 

caused more than the usual stir in the West End. 
They are, of course, Terence Rattigan’s latest work, The 
Deep Blue Sea, hailed by many as his best play to date, 
and Winter Journey, which is Clifford Odets’ The 
Country Girl re-titled over here. In both cases there is 
that perfect combination of outstanding play and bril- 
liant acting, which has become more rare than one 
cares to think. To these must be added Montserrat, 
now at the Lyric, Hammersmith, which Lillian Hellman, 
another American playwright, has adapted from the 
French. Special interest also has surrounded The Young 
Elizabeth at the New Theatre, for manifest reasons, but 
here we can with justice claim the balance of power 
for English acting over American writing. 

* * * * 


The theatre has lost another fine actor through the 
death of Leslie Banks at the age of 61. Mr. Banks 
had not been seen in the West End for some time, most 
unhappily, owing to ill health. His last appearance 
was as Aubrey Tanqueray in The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray at the Haymarket in 1950, In more recent 
years some of his best remembered performances were 
in Lean Harvest (1931); Service (1932); Clive of India 
(1934); Man of Yesterday (1935); The Two Mrs. Carrolls 
(1935); Goodbye, Mr. Chips (1938); The Duke in Dark- 
ness (1942); his appearances in the season of repertory 
at the Haymarket, 1944-5, and Life with Father (1947). 
There was sincerity in all his work. 

Leslie Banks indeed stood for all that is best in the 
English Theatre. He will be sadly missed. 
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For more than forty years 
Max Factor Hollywood have 
been the leading advisors on 
Theatrical and Film make-up. 
In their vast research labora- 
tories constant experiment- 
ation is in progress to keep 
abreast with the latest devel- 
opments in screen, stage and 
television technique. 


Today, they are universally 
acknowledged to be the 
greatest authority on every 
phase of make-up .. . their 
products the first favourites 
of the world’s loveliest and 
most famous stage, screen 
and television stars as well 
as the make-up fashion 
of millions of women 
everywhere. 


Expert advice on make-up 
problems is readily available 
at the Max Factor Hollywood 
Bond Street Salon, where 
demonstrations of the most 
up-to-date techniques will 
gladly be arranged. 


Max Fue 


HOLLYWOOD 


MAX FACTOR HOLLYWOOD SALON (Ist Floor) 
16 OLD BOND STREET, 





BRISTOL OLD VIC 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


DIRECTOR: EDWARD STANLEY 
Auditions for full-time Acting 
and Technical Courses 


Commencing Autumn 1952 are now being 
arranged 


For prospectus and details apply to: 
THE BURSAR 
BRISTOL OLD VIC THEATRE SCHOOL 


c/o THEATRE ROYAL 
BRISTOL 1 








““DEANE’S ” LATEST 
ALL THREE ACTS 
THE JUDGMENT OF HARRIS Comedy Sw. 4m. 
ON WITH THE MOTLEY farcical Comedy 11w 
KING’S WAY Costume Play 7w. 
THE WHITE FALCON The Love Story of Henry Vill 
and Anne Boleyn 7w. 8m 
Plays sent on approval 
“*Plays and their Plots’’ 1/- post paid 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD 


31 MUSEUM STREET - LONDON WCl1 














VING 17 IRVING ST., LEICESTER 
IR SQUARE. WHI 8657 
Evenings (ex. Monday), 7.30, Sunday 5.30 
Festival of International Plays 


commencing on May 13th with Rabindranath Tagore's 


‘POST OFFICE” and “ SACRIFICE”’ 
to be followed by Plays from Denmark, Palestine, 
Poland, Spain etc. Annual Theatre Membership 5s. 








WEBBS THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
ARE DRESSING OUR NEXT PRODUCTION 
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Costumes 
Wigs 2 DERBY ROAD 
Greasepaints WATFORD 














LONDON, W.! 


FOR SLIMMING 
AND CONSTIPATION 


have 
COLONIC IRRIGATION 
Ring 
__ Sister Allan (S.R.N.) WELbeck 8793 __| 








New Shows Reviewed 


“ The Constant Couple ” 


(Winter Garden) 


T is over 250 years since George Farquhar, 
only twenty-one but Irish, took the town 
with The Constant Couple, given at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. It was the 
first play, now remembered, to be produced 
after Jeremy Collier’s weighty attack on the 
* profaneness and immorality of the English 
Stage.” Its characters and incidents are not 
to our eyes very different from those of The 
Relapse and The Provoked Wife, two plays 
by Sir John Vanbrugh which appeared 
immediately before the publication of 
Collier’s denunciation, but mark how its end 
is shaped to satisfy the moral sense. The 
sheep enter the fold of matrimony and the 
goats go to Newgate. 

Two of the characters sprang at once to 
life and have ever been remembered; Sir 
Harry Wildair, played by many famous 
actors and actresses, including Peg Woffing- 
ton, throughout the 18th century, and the 
jilting lady called Lurewell. Alec Clunes, 
thoroughly at home with the light-hearted 
and fashionable Wildair, must be joined in 
esteem with many honourable predecessors. 
His management of the best scene in the 
play, copied by Goldsmith in She Stoops to 
Conquer, wherein the gentleman of fashion 
is amazed to find himself making no head- 
way, having been misdirected to a private 
resort instead of a public one, is fruitful of 
much delighted amusement. His wryly 
comic ejaculations are the high lights of the 
evening. Miss Maxine Audley plays Lure- 
well with grace and proper temper. She 
wears her clothes and her coiffure with the 
air of custom. If only all her speeches had 
been as sparkling clear it would have been 
a perfect performance. These twain, how- 
ever, are not the constant couple. 

Although dialogue and action deal more 
with coupling than with constancy, the story 
itself is an extraordinary case of true lovers 
united after long absence and much vicis- 
situde. This brings us to Standard, sturdily 
acted by Laurence Hardy, a brave and 
generous but often glumly dispirited officer. 
As a young Oxford student, Standard had 
seduced Lurewell. He was sincere in his 
promise of marriage to follow but circum- 
stances intervened. Now a_ disbanded 
Colonel, he courts Lurewell without success 
or recognition. For Lurewell, after the 
unfortunate episode in her early youth. 


“The Deep Blue Sea ”’—Duchess Theatre, 
6th March (See pages 9-16). 


** Excitement ’’ — London Casino, 8th 
March (See pages 27-30). 


‘The Constant Couple ”"—Winter Garden, 
14th March. 


“Call Me Madam ’’—Coliseum, 
March 


‘Believe It Or 
March. 


“Uncle Vanya "—Arts, 27th March. 

“Lady Susan’’—New Boltons, 28th March. 

“The Young Elizabeth ’’—New, 2nd April. 

“Winter Journey ’’—St. James's, 3rd April. 

** Montserrat '"’"—Lyric Hammersmith, 8th 
April 


15th 


Not "—Watergate, 18th 


reacted somewhat after the fashion of Miss 
Havisham but appointed herself her own 
Estella to break all hearts. By a ring the 
identities of Lurewell and Standard are 
mutually discovered, whereupon they fall 
into each other’s arms and a marriage is 
arranged. 

Supporting parts are well filled by Miss 
Dorothy Green, Miss Cicely Paget-Bowman, 
Miss Ann Summers, Mr. Tony Britton, Mr. 
Richard Wordsworth, Mr. Ivan Staff and 
Mr. Tony Hibbert. Miss Ruth Trouncer 
dutifully responded to the cues of Angelica. 
Mr. Clunes’ production displays all the 
play’s humour to advantage and Miss Fanny 
Taylor’s settings are theatrically in period. 

H.G.M. 


“ Believe It or Not ” (Watergate) 


S an attempt to explain the cosmic mess, 

the Family on Mount Olympus leave no 
more gaps than other myths and as providers 
of entertainment they have seldom _ been 
known to fail. Peter Albery in Believe It 
or Not gives them light verse in which to 
express their troubles and Joan Jefferson 
Farjeon supplies Neo-Corinthian decor and 
costumes. William Devlin, looking as 
Nelson might have looked if he had 
remained whole and alive until he reached 
the age of Captain Shotover, voices the tired 
thoughts of an exhausted patriarch who 
cannot forget that he is also something 
of a humbug. As Zeus, he moves as if he 
can only just drag himself about, but he 
speaks with pleasant force and variety. Of 
his numerous and troublesome family, Thetis 
(Anne Blake), Athene (Micheline Patton), 
Ares (Gordon Whiting) and Hephaestos 
(John Stone) are most diverting. Richard 








Baldwyn supplies a well-spoken modern on 
the Civil Service pattern who calls to give 
these gods their congé. H.G.M. 


* Call Me Madam ” 


HE presenters of this latest American 

musical success to reach our shores 
(practically unheralded!) need not have 
worried to insert the explanatory note in 
the programme. The American political 
satire is no obstacle at all to the enjoyment 
of this first rate piece of entertainment. In 
any case one would endure an evening of 
the most incomprehensible Governmental 
back-chat for the pleasure of seeing magnetic 
Billie Worth, who among the visiting stars 
of American musicals bids fair to become 
second only to Mary Martin in the affections 
of the British audiences. She has the same 
extraordinary vitality and the same rich 
sense of comedy. 

Call Me Madam concerns Mrs. Sally 
Adams (Billie Worth) who is appointed 
envoy-extraordinary to the imaginary bijou 
European state of Lichtenburg—a Novel- 
loesque paradise of pretty girls, sunshine and 
lovely scenery. There she meets her fate 
in the shape of Cosmo Constantine, a 
member of the Cabinet (Anton Walbrook) 
and her Waterloo over the intricacies of 
an American loan and the Royal etiquette. 

Anton Walbrook most adequately provides 
the romance if not the singing voice, and 
another discovery is Shani Wallis, the 
eighteen-year-old London girl who makes 
her debut on the stage as the young Princess 
Marie with a charm and assurance that 
could be the envy of many a _ seasoned 
musical comedy star. 

The Irving Berlin hits include “It’s a 
Lovely Day Today,” “ The Best Thing for 
You would be Me” and “ You’re Just in 
Love,” which nearly stopped the show. 

Richard Bird directs and George Carden 
(who is principal dancer with Olga Roberts) 
is responsible for the attractive dance 
sequences. ro. 
“Uncle Vanya” 

(The Arts Theatre Club) 

NTON Tchekov’'s play was revived in a 

new version by J. P. Davis on 27th 
March. Apart from occasional brief collo- 
quialisms, the dialogue did not seem to 
differ greatly from that of earlier versions. 
John Fernald’s touch in production was, as 
always, sure. 

The estate of Professor Alexander Serebry- 
akov appeared small and dingy in Ronald 
Brown’s settings. The garden was little 
better than a backyard and Vanya’s room, 


outside whose window a decaying fence shut 
off the light, was a study in stifling drabness. 
The drawing-room had a middle-class period 
elegance and was pictorially pleasing. These 
sets well served the aspect of the work as a 
study of unimportant people. 

Of the characters, Professor Serebryakov, 
played by Noel Iliff, was outstanding as a 
Russian type. The others were not so local- 
ised. Uncle Vanya was presented in a bald 
and elderly make-up by Cyril Luckham, who 
made a particularly good entrance and 
established the character at once. He did 
not develop it extensively but the tricky 
shooting scene had the right air of natural- 
istic farce. As Sonya, Jenny Laird had a 
sweet and prevailing sadness. Her final 
speech, now almost in “the quality of mercy” 
class, was given with the notes of genuine 
feeling and made a profound impression on 
the house. Whether the consolation offered 
to Voinitsky is deemed adequate or not, it 
could only be presented so by a supreme 
dramatist and it is a test of an actress's 
ability. 

Dr. Astrov, one imagines, has as much of 
Tchekov's self in his composition as has 
Uncle Vanya. Astrov has more feeling for 
the land and more awareness of Earth's 
needs than has Vanya. If the doctor and 
Sonya had married they would have 
managed the estate to better purpose than 
Vanya did. Sonya will inherit the land and 
she loves the doctor, who loves the land. 
There the plan fails. He cannot return her 
love and has too ardent a nature to form a 
merely convenient union. John Justin gave 
a vital and uncomplicated Astrov, still rather 
young. He could not hide the effort that 
the author had made to express the real 
thoughts of a real man—sometimes too 
obvious, as in the opening passage in Act 1. 

As Elena, Helen Shingler spoke most 
naturally in the character of a lovely. idle 
but well-meaning woman. The beautiful 
attitudes of languor, boredom and frustration 
were not introduced. H.G.M. 


“ Lady Susan” (New Boltons) 


RMADA Productions Ltd. presented 

Jane Austen’s Lady Susan dramatised 
by Joanne Holbrook for a run which ended 
on 13th April. 

It has been surmised that Miss Austen 
abominated the principal character and wrote 
the sketch in a series of letters to relieve 
her feelings. Her autograph copy was sold 
in 1933 for the price of a suburban villa. 
The adapter has skilfully arranged the 
contents of the letters into dramatic form, 





Michael Redgrave 
and Gosgie Withers 


in “Winter Journey,” Clifford Odets’ moving 
play which is a brilliant success at the St. 
James’s Theatre. Michael Redgrave is seen 
here made up as the elderly judge, the 
character in the play within the play. 


maintaining the hasty ending. All the 
characters have amusing fictional animation 
and their simple motives and fine manners 
were nicely displayed by the company. 

Seeing the outrageous Lady Susan brought 
to life by an actress of beauty and intelli- 
gence, we felt that God made all and there 
was no need to be too hard on her. That, 
of course, is the least of the impressions she 
was used to create. Dinah Sheridan gave a 
lively portrait of this flirtatious and beautiful 
woman who was always acting for selfish 
ends. Anna Burden well sustained the 
typical Austen character of Mrs. Johnson, 
the friend on whom Lady Susan relied for 
encouragement and _ admiration. Julie 
Somers gave a charmingly winning perform- 
ance as the young girl, Frederica, who, 
though a mere child, gets her man like a 
true Austenite heroine. Her champion, 
Reginald De Courcy, very proper, rather 
susceptible, generous and likeable, was 
perfectly played by Alan Wheatley. 

Her mother, Lady Susan, wants Frederica 
to marry Sir James Martin, a foolish but 
wealthy fop and possibly rake. Richmond 
Nairne, dressed in the height of a fashion 
that had passed about twenty years earlier, 
gave an exquisitely mannered performance 
that went with his clothes and was brilliantly 
amusing. 

Lady Susan’s angry retort to her daughter, 
“Earn your own living and you the daugther 
of a gentleman!” did not raise a laugh. It 
was too shattering a revelation of how 
completely society has changed in 150 years. 

The little theatre was far from full on the 
night I went. Are the faithful and infatuate 
Janeites dying off? Or do they disapprove 
of any tampering with the works? 

A special and extra treat was The Constant 
Lover, a two character sketch in which St. 
John Hankin draped the gossamer of gaiety 
over the thorns of fact. The theme is 
youthful love and, while laughter was 
spontaneously evoked, there is a world of 
sadness in this nutshell of jest. 

Alan Wheatley, as the ironic young 
hedonist, and Olga Edwardes, as the nice 


girl, perfectly caught the mood and delight- 
fully demonstrated Byron’s dictum that, 
while love is to man a thing apart, ‘tis 
woman’s whole existence. H.G.M. 


“The Young Elizabeth ” 

ISTORICAL works are notoriously 

difficult to present with conviction, but 
this new play by two American authors 
(Jennette Dowling and Francis Letton), in 
spite of some weaknesses due to its episodic 
nature, has power to grip the imagination. 
In addition there was bound to be poignancy 
in its presentation at this particular moment 
with the second young Queen Elizabeth just 
ascended the throne. 

The play concerns (in twelve scenes) the 
events after the death of Henry VIII until 
the accession of Elizabeth, and shows vividly 
how the high-spirited princess achieves, 
through the bitter experiences of intrigue 
and incarceration, that toughness of spirit 
and cunning in diplomacy which made her 
one of the greatest figures in our history. 

Mary Morris as_ Elizabeth gives a 
performance of compelling strength and 
great personality, and another fine piece of 
work is the Mary Tudor of Peggy Thorpe- 
Bates who, looking uncannily like the 
famous portraits, is more than moving as 
that unhappy, fanatical monarch. In the 
early scenes there is also Margaretta Scott 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Goy Da rker 


now appearing in ‘** Montserrat,’ Lillian Hellman’s 
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Mrs. Elton: Oh, the poor thing! 


Why did she have to go and do it? 


What's the point in doing a thing like this? 


A scene early in the play, after Hester Page has been found unconscious in the gas-filled 


room, 


L-R: Barbara Leake as Mrs. Elton, the landlady, Peggy Ashcroft as Hester and 


David Aylmer as Philip Welch, one of the tenants. 


“The Deep Blue Sea” 


ERENCE RATTIGAN’S latest play met 
with instantaneous success, and rightly 
so, for “ The Deep Blue Sea” is one of the 
best—if not the best—of the new plays seen 
in London in recent years. For in addition 
to revealing once again Mr. Rattigan’s 
superb technical skill, the play is enthraHing 
in its subtle delineation of the inmost feel- 
ings of a woman in despair. Not for one 
instant do we lose interest in the insoluble 
problem of Hester, in whose path Fate has 
thrown a lover constitutionally incapable of 
comprehending the depth of her love. But 
for all its sombre theme and atmosphere 
of tenseness, “The Deep Blue Sea” ends on 
a note of hope, though the author offers no 
easy solution to the dilemma he presents. 


Pictures by 


at the Duchess 


The role of Hester is an onerous one, but 
Peggy Ashcroft rises magnificently to the 
occasion. In her interpretation Hester's 
complex character is revealed as much in 
the silences as in the spoken word—perhaps 
more so—no mean feat indeed. The other 
members of the cast, particularly Kenneth 
More and Roland Culver in the highly con- 
trasted réles of Hester’s lover and husband, 
play a tremendous part in making this a 
play of real life and real people. Tanya 
Moiseiwitsch, too, with her painfully 
realistic setting, euphoniously called a 
“furnished flat,” adds greatly to the atmos- 
phere, and Frith Banbury’s production is 
firm but restrained. 


Angus McBean 
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Philip: Just tell him that it’s very urgent indeed, and 
that it concerns his wife 


After some difficulty Mr. Welch contacts Sir 

William, who agrees to come along. Mean- 

time Mrs. Elton has called in “ Dr.” Miller, 

another and rather mysterious tenant in the 
house. 
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Philip: Mrs. Page—it’s al) 
right—everything’s all right, 
now— 


Philip Welch is joined 
by his young wife Ann 
(Ann Walford) and 
though they scarcely 
know Hester Page, both 
are upset at this unex- 
pected happening and 
eager to help. Philip 
feels he should contact 
Freddie Page, but in 
her agitation the land- 
lady blurts out that 
Freddie and Hester are 
not married. “Mrs. 
Page’s” husband is in 
fact Sir William Coll- 
yer, a celebrated judge. 


Hester: It’s very kind of you, Mrs. Elton, but I shall 
be perfectly all right alone. 


Mrs. Elton: Will you, dear? Are you sure? 

For want of another shilling in the meter 

Hester’s plan to end her life has been 

defeated, but the kindly landlady is still 
worried. 














Miller: You have a_ strong 
constitution. You should live 
to a ripe old age. 


Hester: 

course. 
When Sir William arrives 
(Roland Culver, right), 
Mr. Miller (Peter Illing) 
is with Hester. He is a 
foreigner, brusque in 
manner, who will not 
allow himself to be 
called doctor. When 
Miller has gone we learn 
that Hester, a daughter 
of the vicarage, had mar- 
ried Sir William without 
love. He is kindly and 
willing to take her back. 
But it is too late, for her 
love for Freddie is all 
consuming, though it has 
brought her to the verge 

of suicide. 


Barring accidents, of 


Freddie: 1 say—do you know you haven't looked at me 


once since I came in? 
Freddie, feckless, attractive, ne’er do well, 
returns from a week-end golfing with his pals. 
He senses the strained atmosphere, but has no 
idea of what has just happened. (Kenneth 
More as Freddie.) 
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Freddie: Come on, now. Give me a shot of those 
gorgeous blue orbs. I haven't seen them for two 
whole days—this is me, Freddie Page. Remember? 

There is nothing Hester can say. She knows 

Freddie would not understand. He chatters 

on in his R.A.F. slang. 





Below: Freddie: ** Forgive my bad writing. I think perhaps 


Freddie: ** Youll want to Know why, 
and I'd so much like to make you 
understand, because if you understood 
you might forgive.” 


By chance Freddie finds the fare- 
well letter which Hester had left 
for him on the mantelpiece 
before attempting to gas herself. 
Ke is bewildered and resentful 
when he realises what has hap- 
pened, and it is typical of his 
adolescent make-up that he in- 
sists on reading the letter aloud 
to his embarrassed friend, Jackie 
Jackson (Raymond Francis). 


the drug is beginning 


Hester: Hullo, Jackie. How are you” 


Hester returns during the reading of the letter. An awkw 


ard silence follows, and Jackie 


prepares to take a hasty leave. 





Miller: Um afraid 1 have some work to do. 


Freddie: Work? What sort of work? 
problems? Miller: No. 


Curing people’s love 


Sending out the list of starting prices for the St. Leger. 


When Miller looks in, Freddie, still smarting under the knowledge that the ex-doctor is 
aware of Hester's action, is scarcely polite. 


Collyer: You believe in affinities? 


Hester: 1 believe it was fated that Freddie 
and I should meet. 


Collyer: As it’s turned out, a pretty evil 
fate. 


Hester: lf there are good affinities, there 
must be evil ones, too, I suppose. 


Sir William calls for the picture 
Hester has promised him, and tries 
to fathom the mystery of Hester’s 
passionate attachment for a young 
man she herself knows to be 
inadequate. 








Above left: 
Hester: What's the job 
Freddie: Yes I suppose I must tell you 


Later that evening Freddie returns to tell 

Hester he has accepted a job abroad as test 

pilot. His manner is odd and restrained, 

and he confesses finally that he intends to 
go alone. 


Above: Hester: But you can’t break a promise like 
that, Freddie. You can’t. Come back just for our 
dinner, Freddie. I won't argue, I swear, and then 
if you want to go away afterwards. 

Though life with Freddie has brought Hester 

to breaking point, the news that he intends 

to go away at once for good, brings desola- 
tion. She pleads with him frantically. 


Mrs. Elton: 1 can’t understand how he could go and 
do a thing like that—leaving you alone tonight after 
what happened 

Mrs. Elton finds Hester alone and heart- 

broken. 











Hester: Thank you, Doctor. 
Miller: Wve asked you before not to call me that. 


Mr. Miller gives Hester some sleeping 


tablets. One can see he is concerned for 
her and understands her state of mind. 


Right: Hester: Wm _ sorry for that melodramatic 
gesture, but I've got to detain you for a moment 
or two, I'm afraid. 

Freddie sends Philip Welch back to the flat 

to collect some of his things. This rather 

pompous young man is out of his depth 
when Hester demands to know Freddie’s 
whereabouts, 





Above: Collyer: Why else do you suppose I married you? 
Did you have so much to offer me? 

Sir William calls again that evening to plead 

with Hester to come back to him. Hester, who 

has a deepening regard for him, knows too well 

how wrong it would be, and tries to make him 

see that there can be no retracing of her steps. 








Hester: How can anyone live with- 
out hope? 

Miller: Quite easily To live with- 
out hope can mean to live with- 
out despair 


Freddie does not return, and 
Hester, in the depths of des- 
pair, prepares to end her life 
again, But she is prevented 
by Miller, the man whose 
life also once lay in ruins. 
In a dramatic scene he 
pleads with her to live on. 
It is his own struggle over 
again. For him there had 
come the compensation of 
giving voluntary help to 
those stricken with infantile 
paralysis. For Hester there 
could be consolation in her 
talent as an artist. 


Freddie: 1 only wish I knew what 
the hell I was going to do with- 
out you Goodbye, Hes 


The weak and_ vacillating 
Freddie could not, after all, 
keep to his purpose. He 
returns, but Hester has won 
her victory. She steels her- 
self to say a final goodbye 
and when Freddie has gone, 
she puts a match to the gas 
fire as the curtain falls. 








TRANGELY enough, though it is 
generally agreed that The Deep Blue 
Sea at the Duchess Theatre is the best play 
Terence Rattigan has written to date and 
that, as the heroine, Peggy Ashcroft is giving 
one of the most magnetic performances of 
her illustrious career, she did not fall in 
love with the part at first sight. 

When Miss Ashcroft’s telephone rang one 
morning with Terence Rattigan at the other 
end she was delighted to learn that he 
wanted her to appear in a new play he had 
written. She promptly accepted his invita- 
tion to lunch in order to hear more about 
it and receive a copy of the script. Miss 


Whispers from 
the Wings by Looker-On 


Ashcroft had never appeared in a Rattigan 
play and as she dressed she visualised one 
of the author’s sparkling comedies, as a 
complete contrast to the grim atmosphere 
of Edward, My Son and The Heiress, in 
which she played for so long in the West 
End. 

Over lunch she heard more about The 
Deep Blue Sea, the title chosen for this new 
play, and soon discovered it was anything 
but a light comedy. Mr. Rattigan was 
anxious for her to play Hester Collyer, a 
young woman who deserted her husband to 
fall unhappily in love with an ex-test-pilot, 
incapable of an intensity of passion to match 
her own. No longer able to endure the 
misery of such an existence in a somewhat 
sordid furnished flat in Notting Hill Gate, 
Hester attempts suicide. The play, in a 
nutshell, is a masterly analysis of the young 
woman’s obsession for a man who would 
appear to be unworthy of her. 

Miss Ashcroft was dismayed to be given 
so serious a play after setting her heart upon 
a light comedy from the pen that was 
responsible for Love in Idleness. She 
admired The Deep Blue Sea enormously 
when she read the script, feeling that it was 
unquestionably the author’s finest work, but 
she lost patience with Hester when she tried 
to imagine herself in the young woman’s 
situations. At first she fought against play- 
ing the part, but later, with some reluctance, 
she agreed to accept it, and by the end of 
rehearsals felt in complete sympathy with 
Hester, eventually becoming her ardent 
champion, with answers for anyone who 
dared to criticise her actions. 


Peggy Ashcroft as Hester 


Though there is little comic relief in this 
tense play, it has become a popular success 
with something like a year’s run ahead, 
mainly because it is a play of pity rather 
than a tragedy and the ending, with its note 
of hope, is not totally unhappy. The Deep 
Blue Sea grips us because the characters are 
so truthfully drawn. Everyone has met 
someone like poor frustrated Hester, her 
understanding husband and her irresponsible 
lover. We may be impatient with their 
weaknesses, but they are all likeable people 
and the play has a general appeal because 
audiences like to like characters. 

Mr. Rattigan’s play has something of the 
quality of a thriller. From the very moment 
the curtain rises discovering Hester Collyer 
lying in front of the gas-fire in her attempt 
to commit suicide, the audience is eager to 
know what happens next and as the author 
is a master craftsman he tells a good story 
without appearing to contrive any unconvinc- 
ing situations. He hands the stage completely 
to Miss Ashcroft on several occasions during 
the evening, when all alone she holds us in 
tense expectation, relying upon her face to 
convey the content of her mind. In conse- 
quence, when the final curtain falls, some 
five hundred people leave the little Duchess 
Theatre every night, having been enthralled 
by a performance guaranteed to haunt their 
memory for many a year to come. 








New Shows Reviewed (Conic.) 
playing with superb grace and integrity the 
role of Katherine Parr. The men in the 
cast on the whole take second place though 
Joseph O’Conor’s Thomas Seymour has 
verve, and Godfrey Kenton’s William Cecil 
is well in period. There is a human touch 
in the performances of Margaret Scudamore 
and Robert Atkins as Elizabeth’s faithful 
retainers. The play is competently directed 
by Charles Hickman and the costumes 
particularly are worthy of great praise. 
F.S. 

“ Winter Journey ” 

CLIFFORD ODETS’ play is always 

something to reckon with, and this (in 
America The Country Girl) is no exception. 
It is remarkable to observe how Odets has 
taken the most trite of themes—that of the 
once-famous actor turned dipsomaniac trying 
to make his come-back—and by the sheer 
strength of his psychological approach, lifted 
the play on to a different plane altogether. 

The three main characters are Frank Elgin, 

the acter, Georgie, his wife, and Bernie 
Dodd the producer who has faith that Elgin 
can make his come-back and keep off the 
drink. For a long time Dodd thinks that 
Georgie is the actor’s evil influence and 
has for her that fierce antipathy which 
immediately turns to love when Elgin’s lying 
evasions atout his wife finally come to light. 


But Odets is supremely clever in keeping 
the audience guessing about Georgie’s part 


in the downfall of her husband. Googie 
Withers never makes a false move in 
presenting this complicated but at the same 
time crystal-clear character. 

This is a play of dramatic scenes and the 
man who as far as the production is con- 
cerned seems most responsible for the all- 
over tremendous effect is Sam Wanamaker 
who both directs the play and also appears 
as Bernie Dodd. Michael Redgrave plays 
with fervour and concentration the heavy 
and exhausting role of Elgin so that we are 
in the end prepared to believe—or nearly 
so—that a man so far down the slope could 
climb back to the top. Winter Journey will 
run a long time. FS. 


* Montserrat ” (Lyric, Hammersmith) 
rene applause was given to 
the first performance on 8th April of 
Montserrat by Lillian Hellman, based on 
the French of Emanuel Robles, a searing 
melodrama in a romantic setting. 
Montserrat held the rank of captain in the 
army sent by the Spanish Government in 
1811 to put down the revolt of their 


colonists in South America. No govern- 
ment at war with its colonists appears well 
in democratic eyes. Montserrat unfortun- 
ately had time to study the struggle with 
moral detachment and became a sympathiser 
of those who were fighting for independence. 
Sympathy yielded to treachery and over a 
period he gave secret and valuable aid to 
Simon Bolivar, “the liberator,” and the 
rebel cause. His Commanding Officer, 
discovering this, is understandably put out. 
Had Bolivar been Jesus Christ, Montserrat’s 
conduct would have been _ indefensible. 
Colonel Izquierdo, a man of imaginative 
resource, has six people picked at random 
in the Market Square and brought before 
him. To them he indicates Capt. Montserrat 
and tells them what he has done. If they 
can in an hour persuade the traitor to tell 
them where Bolivar is hidden, appropriate 
action will be taken and they will be 
rewarded. If they fail to obtain the required 
intelligence they will all be shot. 


The possibilities of such a situation are 
so vast that an author may well feel lost in 
opportunity. This play remains on the 
Grand Guignol plane, with the prisoners 
torturing themselves and each other with 
thoughts of imminent death and not reveal- 
ing much more than their outer selves. 
None are really willing to die for the cause 
of independence but all have to do so. For 
Montserrat kept silence. ‘His honour 
rooted in dishonour stood and faith unfaith- 
ful kept him falsely true.” Naturally only 
the first death causes a shock. This applies 
to the argument and to the theatrical 
performance. Anticlimax is stayed by much 
vivid acting on the part of Esmond Knight, 
Meredith Edwards, Hamlyn Benson, Philip 
Guard, Joy Parker and Elspeth March as 
the six hostages. 


The part of Montserrat offers little to an 
actor but Richard Burton made the most of 
the captain’s smouldering taciturnity before 
discovery and contrived to introduce some 
variety into his tortured silences after it. 
One of the juiciest parts imaginable is that 
of the tyrannical colonel, who has the power 
to put to death on the nod, as one may say, 
any number of fellow creatures of all ages 
and qualities. Noel Willman, who also 
produced the play with Nigel Green, played 
Colonel Izquierdo with superb address. 
Made up, oddly enough, to resemble 
Bolivar’s portrait, he played the part of an 
even-tempered, crafty: and unflinching 
fanatic. He never raised his voice, but his 
inflexions and attitudes focused the drama 
to the point of fascination. H.G.M. 








The birthday cake ceremony in Act II. Front row, L. to R.: Donald Sinden (Manuel Del 
Vega), Dorothy Dickson (Helen Conrad), Jimmy Verner (Toby), Fay Compton (Lora 
Sutherland). Back row, L. to R.: June Thorburn (Alice), Terence Longdon (Tim), Elizabeth 
Henson (Carol), Nora Swinburne (Jane Cooper) and Hugh Williams (Ned Sutherland). 


“Red Letter Day ” 


CENES from Andrew Rosenthal’s play at the Garrick which is directed by Murray 
Macdonald with setting designed by Berkeley Sutcliffe. The Red Letter Day of the 
title is Lora Sutherland’s fiftieth birthday, which brings in its train a number of psychological 
upsets for the lady in question before all is happily adjusted by curtain fall. The scene 
is the Sutherland’s sitting room in their elegant house in New York City and during this 
momentous day a number of friends and relations play their part in Lora’s mental upheaval. 
It was good to welcome back again to the West End Hugh Williams, Nora Swinburne and 
Dorothy Dickson, and, as always, Fay Compton scored heavily as the play’s heroine. 


Pictures by Houston-Rogers 
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Ned Sutherland: This is one ritual of ours—a pearl 
every birthday. 


Ned Sutherland pays a flying visit from his 

Government post in Washington to cele- 

brate his wife's fiftieth birthday. Lora’s 
pearl necklace is now complete. 


Among the presents from the family there is a 

very “glamorising” gift from Lora’s youngest 

child, Toby. Toby, who attends a school of 

the decidedly advanced “uninhibited” variety, 
is embarrassingly outspoken. 


Below: Lora’s eldest son, Tim, who is in the army, arrives unexpectedly, with his young 


wife, Carol. Carol's birthday present, a shawl, proves a little tactless. Lora cannot hide 
her disgust. 








en 
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Above: The Sutherlands’ friends begin to 
arrive for Lora’s party, among them the 
glamorous Helen Conrad, whose present 
to Lora. a cruise ticket to the Virgin 
Islands, is open to various unpleasant 
interpretations. 


Above (right): 
Helen: Isn't he handsome 
Helen has merely been trying to interest 
Ned in her investment difficulties, but 
Lora, painfully aware of a coolness in 
Ned’s manner towards her, is filled with 
suspicion. 


Right: Ned's sister, Jane, whose own 
marriage ended disastrousty, asks _ her 
brother if there is another woman in his 
life. He confesses that there is—his 
secretary. Jane, who has learnt wisdom, 
now takes a hand in trying to save the 
Sutherlands’ marriage, which is coming 
perilously near breaking point. 








Lora begins to feel that the only answer to her husband's unfaithfulness is to indulge in 
an “affair” herself. After some abortive attempts to get in touch on the ‘phone with one 
or two old “flames,” she is somewhat surprised when the gallant young South American, 


Manuel Del Vega, a frequent visitor and obvious great admirer of Lora, demands an 

interview with Ned. Lora convinces herself he intends to declare his love for her. 

Imagine her chagrin when it transpires that Manuel wishes to ask for the hand of Lora’s 
young daughter. 


Jane has succeeded 
in making her sister- 
in-law see that she 
herself is much to 
blame for Ned's 
estrangement, and 
begs her not to face 
Ned with his un- 
faithfulness. Lora 
indeed has_ been 
chastened by the 
day’s experience, and 
to everyone's aston- 
ishment, is able, 
when Tim announ- 
ces he is_ posted 
abroad, to show she 
is no longer jealous 
of her daughter-in- 
law. Her new friend- 
liness has an effect 
on all. Ned says he 
will after all stay 
for the night, and 
to Toby’s joy agrees 
to join him in a 
game of chess. 











Echoes from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by our American 
Correspondent — 


S the current theatrical season in New 

York came drawing to a close, two plays 
were expected to salvage it from being the 
least interesting in years: Flight into Egypt 
by George Tabori, as directed by the most 
highly respected Elia Kazan, and Truman 
Capote’s The Grass Harp, the 26 years old 
novelist and short story writer’s dramati- 
sation of his critically acclaimed novel. 
Neither came through although both were 
highly meritorious debuts holding out high 
hope for the future, that is if the rigors and 
minimum rewards for so much good hard 
work does not send the authors back to the 
safety of the printed word. 

Mr. Tabori’s play, set in a fifth rate hotel 
in Cairo, Egypt (superbly designed by Jo 
Mielziner), covers one critical day in the lives 
of the Engel family, father, mother and son, 
middle class Austrians, running away from 
their homeland, waiting out their visas for 
America. It is a lurid day in which every- 
thing that can possitly go wrong, does, 
Starting with a wealthy American bitch’s 
refusal to pay for a dress mother has worked 
three weeks on, day and night, leaving the 
family without funds; leading to mother’s 
selling herself to a hunchback doctor for a 
vial of morphine for her suffering husband, 
amd finally the husband’s suicide when he 
learns he will soon be a hopeless invalid 


Mildred Natwick, 
Georgia Burket and 
Johnny Stewart in a 
scene from ‘The 

Grass Harp.” 
(Picture by Talbot- 
Giles) 


E Mawby Green 


and a tremendous burden to his wife. 
Obviously some big dramatic scenes are in 
order but they are strangely ineffectual, 
principally because of a division in the 
author’s sympathies. If the most important 
thing in the world is to get the family to 
America, then the proceedings might well 
have proved as harrowing as they did in 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s The Consul, but Mr. 
Tabori is against such a course of action. 
He believes you can’t run away without 
meeting unhappiness and that Austrians 
should stay at home to rebuild their country. 
There is even a character brought on solely 
to serve as a spokesman for this point of 
view, one who gets the wife and son to 
admit that Austria is what they want too— 
but there stands crippled father, hero of the 
play, fighting for a new life in America that 
he can’t have; the author is against; and 
won't prove successful even if achieved— 
so why this agonising day? 

But if Mr. Tabori’s play is not an unquali- 
fied success, it has the merit of being 
stimulating, serious in purpose, stirring up 
considerable discussion as to why it should 
fail to leave its mark. Given a superb 
production by Irene Mayer Selznick, the 
kind usually lavished on smash hits only, 


(Continued on page 26) 








From Farandole to Farucea 


The story of Alexander Grant, leading dancer 
of the Sadlers’ Wells Ballet Company 


by Eric Johns 


~~ # 


Alexander (Portrait by Maurice Seymour) 


Grant 

NLY rarely nowadays does the veteran 

Massine dance for our delight, but some 
of the characteristic dances he still devises 
with such ingenuity are brought to life with 
astonishing gusto by Alexander Grant, the 
young New Zealand artist whose fire and 
attack recall Massine’s magic that used to 
make nights at the ballet an unforgettable 
experience. 

Alexander Grant was born in Wellington 
just over twenty-seven years ago. Even as 
a child he was always “ hopping round to 
music whenever he heard the radio, the 
gramophone or a piano being played. It 
seemed to be so complete an obsession that 
his mother thought her son ought to receive 
proper instruction in the art of the dance. 

The youngster attended classes with 
tremendous enthusiasm and after passing 
the Royal Academy of Dancing examin- 
ations held in New Zealand he won a bi- 
annual scholarship which gave him the 
opportunity to continue his studies in 
London, if he so wished. The war was still 
raging at that time, so the young Alexander 


had to defer his plans for conquering a new 
world until long distance travel once more 
became possible. Meantime he was working 
in the Wellington office of Twentieth 
Century Fox Films by day and dancing in 
various places by night. Apart from 
performing in some 400 concert programmes 
devised for the entertainment of troops in 
New Zealand, this young dancer had his 
own special following in Wellington at the 
Saturday night Majestic Cabaret. When the 
local amateur operatic societies produced 
Katinka or The Belle of New York, they 
would call upon Alexander Grant to arrange 
the dances and to appear as their premier 
danseur. 

When the war ended, Grant, by then 
twenty-one, had to make his big decision. 
He could either take advantage of his 
scholarship, which would mean _ leaving 
home and coming to London, or stay in 
New Zealand to pursue his commercial 
career in the film industry. Naturally he 
chose to come to London, where he arrived 
on the first day of February in 1946, gaining 
the distinction of being the first overseas 
student to arrive in London after the war. 
He promptly started work at the Sadler’s 
Wells School. 

There was great excitement in the ballet 
world just then, because three weeks after 
Grant’s arrival in London the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet Company occupied Covent Garden 
as their permanent home, moving in with 
their now legendary production of The 
Sleeping Beauty. One night during the 
first week Grant managed to gain admission 
to the gallery and stand at the back. He 
went home spellbound, his memory glowing 
with visions of Margot Fonteyn’s Aurora 
and Beryl Grey’s Lilac Fairy. Little did he 
realise what the immediate future held in 
store. 

When he arrived at the Sadler’s Wells 
School one morning about a week later he 
was told to report at Covent Garden, as 
they were short of male dancers, on account 
of illness. When he reached the Opera 
House he was taught how to dance the 
Farandole and that very evening made his 
debut on that historic stage, as one of the 

(Continued on page 31) 














Above: 
As The Barber in ‘* Mam’zelle Angot *’ 
(Photo: Mandinian) 


Below: 
In the role of Sancho Panza in ** Don 


Quixote *’ (Photo: Roger Wood) 


With Margaret Dale in “ Facade ” 


(Photo 





Paul Wilson) 


Above 


As Donald in ** Donald of the Burthens ” 


(Photo: Baron) 


Below 
As the Pirate Chief (with Fonteyn) in 
**Daphnis and Chiée” (Photo: Baron) 








Echoes from Broadway (Contd.) 


the cast headed by Paul Lukas and a 
Viennese newcomer to Broadway, Gusti 
Huber, is completely convincing when the 
author is with them and left looking like 
they are straining for effects under Elia 
Kazan’s supercharged, emotional direction, 
when the characters start being true to a 
situation rather than themselves. 

Truman Capote’s The Grass Harp is also 
ringing the now familiar bell of you can’t 
flee reality, this time in terms of fantasy. 
He has two old maid sisters living in a small 
town in the south, Verena Talbot, a hard- 
headed, wealthy business woman, and Dolly 
Talbo, a shy eccentric who spends all her 
time with a beloved teen-age nephew and 
a coloured cook, who prefers to be known 
as an Indian. These three often go into the 
woods to pick herbs for a dropsy cure based 
on an original formula given to Dolly years 
ago by some grateful gypsies for a kindness. 
When Verena tries to commercialise the 
remedy, the three run away from home 
taking refuge in a tree house. The towns- 
people upset by such odd behaviour in a 
memter of one of the leading families tries 
to force them out, but only after the 
sheriff's posse wounds the boy does a new 
understanding spring up between the sisters. 

Hardly much of a story in outline form 
and not much action on stage, yet there is 
magic in The Grass Harp whipped up by 
Mr. Capote’s gift for words, flowing imagin- 
atively, expressing emotions with bizarre 
originality yet soundly based on sincere 
sympathy for the people involved. 

One of the major assets of the production, 
perhaps even more effective than the 
performances and direction, is Cecil Beaton’s 
two settings, particularly the tree in the field 
of grass, expansive, lyrical and most hospit- 
able with its smooth sturdy branches and 
star-like leaves. 


What has been labelled another version 
of Ibsen’s An Enemy of the People by many 
of its viewers is One Bright Day by a new 
dramatist, Sigmund Miller, who was 
fortunate in getting the famous writing- 
producing team of Howard Lindsay and 
Russel Crouse (authors of Call Me Madam) 
to put it on for him. The problem this 
time is whether to publicly announce that a 
widely known medicine put out by an old 
pharmaceutical house is fatal under certain 
special conditions and thus stand the chance 
of ruining the company and the towns- 
people dependent upon it for employment, 
or whether to run the risk of keeping silent, 
hoping the small percentage of this medicine 
still in the public’s hands won’t again prove 
fatal. 

As a problem play, it manages to build a 
few provocative moments, but the characters 
are so stereotyped, having to represent one 
point of view or another, that they cease 
to be believable as human beings and the 
play has little reality despite the realistic 
subject matter. 


A revival of Clifford Odets’ Golden Boy 
by the American National Theatre and 
Academy gave this organisation, in its 
second year, its third success in a row, 
starting with Eugene O’Neill’s Desire under 
the Elms, which brought in a bit of a profit, 
and followed by Helen Hayes in Mrs. 
McThing by Mary Chase, which is one of 
the season’s money makers. 

Golden Boy, co-starring John Garfield as 
the young violinist turn prize fighter, who | 
breaks his hand and dies in a motor crash 
after killing his opponent in the ring, and 
Lee J. Cobb as his Italian father, bitterly 
hurt by his son’s loss of values, has more 
vitality than almost any contemporary play 
and if America had a permanent repertory 
company, Golden Boy would certainly win 
itself a popular place. 








The New Era Academy of Drama and Music 
(London) Ltd 


17 CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.1 Telephone: Langham 1320 
Patrons: Maurice Codner, r.P.s.; Frank O. Salisbury, C.v.0., LL.D., R.I., R.P.S.; 
Augustus John, 0.M.; Flora Robson, c.B.£.; Dame Sybil Thorndike, D.B.E., HON.LL.D.; 

Claire Luce; D. G. E. Hall, M.A., D.LITT. 
STAGE COURSE EVENING CLASSES 
FILM ACTING DAY COURSE (with Film Tests arranged) 
PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS IN SPEECH and DRAMA also in FILM ACTING 
(With Bronze, Silver and Gold Medal Awards) 
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Right: Jewel and Warriss and 

Paris-born Simone Dolphen in 

*“ Rendezvous de Folie,” an 
item from the second half. 


Pictures by George Konig 


Below: A_ glimpse of the 
spectacular scene, “Paris is 
Always Exciting,” which closes 
the first half of Excitement. 


| min 


by 


as Exeitement”’ at the Casino 


Scenes from the lavish new Latin Quarter Revue, created and produced by Robert Nesbitt, 
which Tom Arnold and Emile Littler present at the London Casino. 
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The two Rekoffs, comedy dancers from Jimmy Jewel and Ben Warriss in an amus- 
Hungary. ing scene from “For Your Information.” 


Below: Danya and Alvarez, the graceful Below: Margit and Margot, clever 
dancing team, in “La Rue de la Paix” scene. acrobatic twins from Austria. 











Above: Les Trois Cousines, 

French singing stars in the 

“Bois de Boulogne” setting. 

Two of the girls are sisters, 
the third is a cousin. 


Right: The Remi Martel 
dancers as the “Les Zazous” 
of Montmartre in the scene 
“Paris is Always Exciting,” 
which closes the first half. 


Right: *“ The Toast of the 
Town.” Scene: A private 
room at Maxims, 1910. 
L-R: Jimmy Jewel, Enid 
Lowe and Ben Warriss. 





The Three Craddocks, French acrobatic Pedro de Cordoba, Spanish dancer, who 
comedians, in one of their clever and uses his finger nails in place of 
amusing turns. castanets. 


The finale of the show, “ Summer Night,” in which 2,500 small lamps carried by the cast 
and attached to the decor illuminate the scene with spectacular effect. 
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From Farandole to Farucca (Conid.) 


courtiers at Aurora’s wedding, in the last 
act of The Sleeping Beauty. Ninette de 
Valois knew a good dancer when she saw 
one and in no time Grant, with his flair 
for character work, was cast as one of the 
Three Ivans, a part he still performs with 
tremendous verve and enjoyment. 


Massine was invited to work with the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet and after reviving 
La Boutique Fantasque and Three Cornered 
Hat, he was commissioned to _ stage 
Mamzelle Angot to the haunting strains 
of Lecocq’s music. Grant was cast as the 
curly-headed Barber, a highly vivacious part, 
streaked with burlesque in the true Massine 
manner. The ballet was rehearsed for best 
part of eight months. Grant became more 
and more excited as the work took shape, 
because it was his first major creation, and 
a Massine one at that. Disaster appeared 
in the guise of acute appendicitis. Grant 
was rushed into hospital, where his con- 
valescence proved more of an ordeal than 
the operation. Would he win his fight 
against time, and be fit to dance at the 
premiere? He managed to recover in time 
and created something of a sensation on the 
opening night with a clever combination of 
comic acrobatics and mock heroics. 


Some admirers consider his recent fiery 
dancing of the Farucca in Three Cornered 
Hat to be his greatest achievement, with its 
revolves in mid-air and miraculous heel-taps 
that quicken the pulse of the onlookers. No 
two Grant characterisations are alike. In 


that respect he resembles Sir Laurence 
Olivier and Alec Guinness—actors who revel 
in escaping from their real selves and 
assuming the personality of another. Donald 
of the Burthens, Sancho Panza, the Pirate 
Chief in Daphnis and Chloe, the Jester in 
Cinderella, the Rake in The Rake’s Progress 
and the Tango Dancer in Fagade—gems of 
the Grant repertoire—are all highly 
individualistic creations. There is no 
question of this young dancer being cast to 
type or one role being a carbon copy of 
another. Bonne Bouche, Cranko’s new 


ballet, seen at Covent Garden last month, 
features Grant as’ an African King. 


Since leaving home Grant has danced 
with the Sadler’s Wells Ballet in almost 
every European country except Spain, 
Switzerland and Russia. He danced on 
both the American tours and is looking 
forward to the day when the company 
make a triumphant tour of Australia and 
New Zealand, giving him the chance to 
return to Wellington as the local boy who 
made good. 


While he admires psychological problem 
ballets, such as Pillar of Fire and Fall River 
Legend, Grant feels that post-war choreo- 
graphers do not sufficiently exploit the 
magic quality of ballet. The creators of 
Giselle, La Sylphide, Swan Lake and 
Firebird, for instance, were fully aware of 
the power of ballet to suggest the super- 
natural and so they chose stories concerning 
enchanted princesses, bewitched maidens, 
monsters and ogres who can all be so 
convincingly brought to life by ballet 
dancers. 


Londoners still like to sigh for the glory 
of the past and insist that the ballet is not 
what it was. Grant is inclined to believe 
that London has had too much ballet. For 
months every year the Sadler’s Wells Com- 
pany performs at Covent Garden, while 
other theatres present celebrated troupes 
from the Continent and the New World. If 
London saw ballet for but a few brief weeks 
each year she might become less blasé and 
more excited about the magnificent achieve- 
ment of British dancers and choreographers. 
On those stupendous coast-to-coast tours of 
America the Sadler’s Wells Ballet was hailed 
as a seven days’ wonder in all the big cities 
because there was no time for them to be 
taken for granted. For that reason 
Alexander Grant is in favour of shorter 
seasons at the Royal Opera House and 
longer tours of Great Britain and the 
Continent, much as he would personally 
dislike the prospect of a nomadic existence 
with little opportunity to enjoy the comforts 
of his London home. 
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Memories of Stanislavsky 


A visit to the Stanislavsky Memorial Museum 
in Moscow... by Mikhail Dolgopolov 


i: ERE Konstantin Sergeyevich Stanis- 

lavsky, People’s Artist of the U.S.S.R. 
and founder of the Moscow Art Theatre, 
lived, worked, and died on 7th August 
1938,” says a marble plate attached to the 
door of an old, two-storey mansion in one 
of Moscow’s quiet little streets. This is the 
Stanislavsky Memorial Museum, which was 
opened on the tentn anniversary of the 
great artist’s death. 

A large portrait of Stanislavsky hangs in 
the vestibule. At one end of the main hall 
are white columns. Stanislavsky used these 
columns as the basis for the stage settings 
in his production of Eugene Onegin. It is 
said that once. when some singers were 
visiting him, he drew their attention to these 
columns and said: “ There are your decor- 
ations for Onegin. 

The “ Onegin Hall” has been left exactly 
as it was when Stanislavsky was _ alive. 
Here the great master worked with his 
pupils. Rehearsals of Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
operas The Tsar's Bride, May Night and 
Le Coq d'Or, and Mussorgsky’s Boris 





Godounov were held there. The sign Stanisiaveky im the role of Othello 
“ Rehearsal in Progress. Silence” still Wiches Sy Mt. Seiaew 

hangs on the door. Large albums contain- 
ing photographs of various performances, 


individual stage settings and actors who 
worked under Stanislavsky lie on the tables. 
Next to the hall is Stanislavsky’s study, 
with the big bookcase which during his life- 
time contained the various diaries and notes 
which he kept throughout his long life as 
actor and producer. Other cases contain 
copies of the eleven editions of Stanislavsky’s 
famous “ My Life in Art” in Russian and 
other languages of the Soviet Union, as well 
as four American, one English, two French, 

2 ag Setiat ; 
= ja Chinese, a Finnish, a Rumanian, a 
Pad | Rees = German, a Bulgarian and a Hungarian and 
= two Greek editions. Different versions of 
the book, which Stanislavsky revised many 

times, are preserved in a show-case. 

One case contains the unfinished and 
partly edited chapters, manuscripts, and 
different versions of a title for the book 
which Stanislavsky finally called “The Work 
of the Actor on Himself.” The large 
number of editions of this book in many 

A glimpse of one of the rooms in the Stanislavsky languages as aow widespread | and 
Memorial Museum influential were the writings of the brilliant 


(Picture by M. Shulkina) (Continued on page 36) 








The Old Vie 


Company 
in 
**King Lear” 


. 


@ Above: L-R, Leo McKern as the Fooi, André Morell as Kent and Stephen 

Murray as Lear. In the scene below, L-R, Freda Jackson as Goneril, Coral Browne 

as Regan and David Waller as Cornwall. Hugh Hunt's production of * King 

Lear” is now on a provincial tour, with William Delvin in the role of Lear. 

The play returns to the Old Vic for one week on 19th May, when London will 

have an opportunity of seeing Mr. Devlin in a role which he has played previously 
in several productions here and in America. 











Readers’ Forum 


ANNOT something be done to stop the 

gradual disappearance of cheap 
unreserved gallery seats? More and more 
theatres are making new seating the excuse 
for considerably increased prices. 

Not only does this make it difficult for 
visitors to London at short notice to see 
plays, but much more important, young 
people and students will gradually be 
deterred from theatregoing, and eventually 
for them, the enjoyment of the living theatre 
may become almost unknown, as it is in 
America. 

It is essential that the arts are within the 
financial reach of the present generation if 
they are to grow up with a love for them. 
Amongst the first theatres to set an example 
by restoring popular prices should be the 
Government subsidised Covent Garden. 
London, N.W.3. Douglas Brown 


N the final sentence of his letter in your 

April issue Mr. Gleave has indeed hit the 
nail truly on the head. I am dramatic critic 
of a county newspaper and as such see a 
large number of amateur productions and 
there is no doubt whatever that the poor 
showing of many amateur groups is due to 
lack of competent direction. 

Apart from such matters as bad grouping, 
positioning and movement, faulty lighting 
and lack of attention to detail, it is distress- 
ing to see players, particularly youngsters, 
with enthusiasm and talent, giving mediocre 
performances because they have been “pro- 
duced” by someone who doesn’t know his 
job. 

Will it never be realised by some societies 
that producing is a highly-skilled job of 
paramount importance, and that it is just 
not good enough to entrust a production to 
some willing (or unwilling) soul without the 
necessary qualifications? 
Feering, Essex. 


Clifford Stuart 
T is simply not true, to suggest, as your 
editorial (January) does, that 1951 showed 

this country cannot produce playwrights. It 

produced about 900! The Arts Theatre 

Play Competition—to name only one of the 

competitions held last year—had that num- 

ber of entries. That they should prefer the 
symbolic and obscure—and have difficulty 
in finding a prize-winner—proves nothing 
to the detriment of our playwrights. 

Refer also to the files or locker rooms 

(or wherever they keep MSS submitted to 
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them) of the New Lindsey, “Q,” Boltons, 
Embassy, and the rest of them. We do not 
lack playwrights; we lack impresarios with 
courage—and money—and audiences with 
a taste for adventure. Few reps dare put 
on new plays, because the audience, if it 
does not know the play, stays away. The 
same applies to 95 per cent. of the amateur 
drama groups. 

Schools for the dramatist are useless. If 
he doesn’t know something about, and care 
for, the theatre, he won't write. Having 
written, the only way he can improve is by 
seeing his brain-child on the stage. The 
novelist can inflict his efforts on his friends, 
the artist hire a room and have a one-man 
show, but the dramatist needs a theatre and 
a cast. Once the reps and the amateurs 
were behind him; now they are behind their 
audiences. 

Say rather 1951 showed the theatre-going 
public to be conservative, chicken-hearted, 
and entirely backward-looking. A country 
gets the drama it deserves. 


Middlesbrough. A. E. Claydon 


ISS Conyers’ letter published in your 

March issue seems to have interested 

and (or) irritated several THEATRE WORLD 
readers. 

In her quest for a great actor she has 
turned to the past, found Irving, and told 
us that her generation has not seen his like, 
or anything approaching it. 1 am a member 
of the younger generation, and I would 
suggest that she searched too far. During 
the last ten years there have been several 
electrifying performances. Olivier’s Oedipus 
(to mention only one) surely remains unique 
in the history of the theatre for sheer 
emotional intensity and brilliance, His tor- 
tured cry when he realised that he had 
indeed murdered his father and married his 
mother had a dynamic effect upon the 
audience, and few people who heard it will 
ever forget the anguish and the nightmare 
agony that lay behind it. Surely such a 
performance places Olivier beside Irving as 
a great actor, who, as Miss Conyers puts it, 
can act with “all the stops out”? But 
perhaps she did not see Oedipus. Did she 
then, by any chance go to Antony and 
Cleopatra at the St. James’s? 

Finally, even if Miss Conyers has over- 
looked greatness in Olivier, Gielgud and 
Wolfit, and cannot think of them as Irving’s 
equals, I would like to suggest that she turn 





Readers’ Forum (Conid.) 


to another medium, the cinema, and there 
in an otherwise second-rate film Cyrano de 
Bergerac she will find Mr. José Ferrer, 
whose interpretation of the hero surely 
possesses all the flamboyance, the pathos 
and the genius we hear that Irving possessed 
when he starred in The Bells. 

Sandhurst. (Miss) Jane Davis 


SHOULD like to thank the editor of the 

THEATRE Wor.tp for bringing to the 
attention of all readers the many good 
qualities in the Old Vic's production of 
King Lear. 1 went to the play rather half- 
heartedly having read the most unencour- 
aging criticisms in the newspapers, and 
consequently was amazed at the standard 
of the production. Although I was sitting 
right at the back of the gallery, I heard 
every word without the slightest difficulty. 
The scenery is not hideous, but merely 
unusual, and the acting is in most cases 
excellent. I found it quite as good an even- 
ing’s entertainment as Othello or Two 
Gentlemen of Verona and in fact, a play 
which should not be missed. 


Esher. (Miss) Elizabeth Marryat 


FOR one was grateful for your timely 

editorial on dramatic criticism. 

I firmly believe it to be a mistake for 
critics to attend a first night, or at least 
for their views to be published the next day 
in all fairness to the production. 

It is well known that many critics are 
prejudiced against a production before it 
begins, maybe because of personal feelings 
towards the actors. 

Not a few of the theatre going public are 
influenced by the critics and this may even 
prevent them from attending if the criticism 
is a poor one. At least, if not deterred 
from attending, they see the production with 
preconceived biased views, however uncon- 
sciously held. 

By all means let us have theatre critics, 
even prejudiced ones, but let their views be 
published two or three days after the first 
night. 


Birmingham, 19. W. James Hand 


ISS Nerissa Lester may be interested to 
know that her plea for a more exten- 
sive Old Vic tour of provincial towns has 
already in some measure been met. Last 
week I had the rare and exquisite delight of 
seeing the Old Vic Company perform in 
Bradford. 
I live in a town which boasts only a very 
third rate repertory theatre. At one time 


I was able to make occasional visits to 
Leeds, where first class plays are presented; 
but when the time of performance was put 
back half an hour, these trips became 
impossible, as I was unable to catch my last 
bus at this end. 

So for me, and many others like me, that 
meant a complete lack of good play-going 
facilities, with the exception of my yearly 
pilgrimage to Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Last week’s play provided me with a 
real thrill and, judging by the reception 
accorded to the actors at the end of the 
play, the rest of the audience must have 
shared this experience. Paul Rogers seemed 
delighted and his obviously sincere words 
of appreciation left room for the hope that 
it would be only the first of many visits. 
Yorkshire. (Miss) Jean Bailey 


INCE publication of my letter in your 

February issue, I have been swamped 

with letters. It was most unexpected but 
very pleasing. 

I intend to answer all personally, but 
wondered by way of thanks to you and all 
those that wrote and I hope will continue 
to write—could you squeeze a line in your 
next issue relative to my being swamped— 
my thanks—and that I shall answer them 
all? Would certainly appreciate it. And 
I know all your readers who turned writers, 
would like to know if I was just pulling 
someone's leg. 

Actors, newspapermen, ministers, old and 
young—all were detailed and friendly and 
I'm still trying to get over the shock that 
so many have so much in common. 

My thanks again to you and your grand 
magazine. 

421 East 64 St., 
New York 21, N.Y. 


Wm. F. Cathcart 


The awards of 10s. 6d. each are made this 
month to Mr. Douglas Brown, Mr. A. E. 
Claydon and Mr. Clifford Stuart. Readers’ 
entries for this feature, which should be as 
brief as possible, should be marked 
“Readers’ Forum.” Comment on any sub- 
ject of theatrical interest will be welcome. 
Letters reaching the Editor before the 10th 
of the month will be considered for publica- 
tion in the following issue. 


COMPETITION No. 3.—Readers are 
reminded that entries should reach these 
offices not later than 12th May. Details 
were given in the April issue. The result 
will be announced in the June number. 











Memories of Stanislawsky (Contd.) 


The corner of the Museum containing the “ props ” 
used in the Shakespeare plays which Stanislavsky 
staged during the period 1895-1897 
(Picture by M. Shulkina) 


Russian reformer of the stage and the system 
of acting which he worked out. 
When Stanislavsky was ill, rehearsals were 


moved from the “Onegin Hall” to his 
bedroom, where rehearsals of the last plays 
staged by the great producer at the Art 
Theatre—Gogol’s Dead Souls, Ostrovsky’s 
Talents and Admirers and Moliére’s Tartuffe 

were held. 

Another of the rooms in the Memorial 
Museum holds exhibits connected with the 
early period of Stanislavsky’s career, the 
period between 1877 and 1887. These 
include the properties used in the productions 
of his “Home Theatre” in the Pushkino 
suburb of Moscow, gifts from members of 
his audiences, dating from the time when 
the famous producer was simply an amateur 
actor, and a chair from the auditorium of 
the theatre. Twenty years later this audi- 
torium saw the foundation of the future 
Popular Art Theatre, and the rehearsals of 
its first productions—Chekhov’s The Seagull 


and Tsar Fyodor loannovich by A. K. 
Tolstoy were held there. 

In: 1888 Stanislavsky founded the “ Art 
and Literature * Society. In December of 
that same year he played the baron in 
Pushkin’s Avaricious Knight and de Sotan- 
ville in Moliére’s Georges Dandin. Exhibits 
in the museum show the considerable 
demands made by Stanislavsky in his work 
on Gutskov’s Uriel Acosta and Shakespeare’s 
Othello. A showcase contains a_ stage 
director’s copy of Othello with Stanislavsky’s 
notes and marks in coloured pencil. On 
the wall hangs a large portrait of the artist 
in the role of Othello, while the same room 
contains an album with photographs of 
scenes from Much Ado About Nothing 
which was staged in 1897 and in which 
Stanislavsky played Benedick. In the centre 
of the room stands a case containing the 
properties used in this production. 

Under glass in the room lies the famous 
note which the playwright V. I. Nemirovich- 
Danchenko sent to Stanislavsky on 7th June 
1897, inviting him to the “ Slavyansky 
Bazaar,” a Moscow restaurant of that period. 
Their meeting took place on 21st June and 
laid the basis for the founding of the Popular 
Art Theatre, now known as the Moscow 
Gorky Art Theatre. 


* * * 


Two rooms in the Museum are devoted 
to the life and work of the actress Maria 
Petrovna Lilina, Stanislavsky’s wife. On the 
walls of these rooms are many photographs 
of Lilina in productions of the “ Art and 
Literature ” Society and the Art Theatre. 
One’s attention is drawn to a photograph of 
Maxim Gorky with the inscription “To 
Maria Petrovna Lilina from M. Gorky, her 
admirer. Yalta 1900,” and of Chekhov, 
“fascinated by her.” In Chekhov's plays 
The Three Sisters, Uncle Vanya and The 
Cherry Orchard Lilina was unsurpassed in 
the roles of Olga, Sonia and Anya. 

The director of the Stanislavsky Memorial 
Museum is Stanislavsky’s daughter Kira 
Konstantinovna, and the curator is his son 
Igor Konstantinovich. 

» * * 

The Stanislavsky Museum is visited by 
numerous groups of actors, students of 
theatrical institutes, stage directors and 
writers. Not long ago the museum held an 
evening devoted to Stanislavsky’s memory, 
when People’s Artist of the U.S.S.R. Olga 
Knipper-Chekhova, the oldest actress at the 
Art Theatre, who has been with the theatre 
since its foundation, told of her reminis- 
cences of the great Russian artist. 





BRISTOL OLD VIC COMPANY 


“Family Reunion ” by T. S. Eliot. 

ENIS Carey shines as a producer of 

modern poetic plays, for he does not 
interpolate himself between author and 
audience. He allows the poetry to speak 
for itself, and the actors and audience to 
interpret it- if they can. It is not neces- 
sary to understand a work of art in order 
to enjoy it and provided we can hear T. S. 
Eliot’s verse well spoken we are assured of 
a thrilling and stimulating experience. Mr. 
Carey and his company gave us that experi- 


ence in full measure with their rendering of , 


Family Reunion, As in Greek Drama so 
in this play the action takes place off-stage 
and the producer was careful to leave it 
there and to avoid cluttering up the produc- 
tion with business and movement. This 
static method was particularly effective with 
the aunts and uncles who from time to time 
grouped themselves into a chorus of inter- 
preters in fine dramatic contrast with the 
tormenting Furies who pursued the fugitive 
Harry though they were known only 
through his imagination. The utter stagna- 
tion of the older people gave great point 
to the neurotic restlessness of Harry’s 
generation. 

The set, designed by Mr. Hutchinson 
Scott, helped to create the impression of a 


declining order, a decaying facade behind 
which a sinister curse was being worked 
out. 

Within the framework of this play it is 


essential for the actors to preserve a 
common family tradition—they are all 
members one of another. This was achieved 
only in part, for while the chorus of uncles 
and aunts was a convincing nucleus, the 
other characters, apart from Mary (played 
sensitively by Pamela Alan) were of a 
different order. In some measure this was 
attributable to the inept casting of Amy, 
Agatha and, to a lesser degree, Harry. 
Beatrix Lehmann’ has _ outstanding 
dramatic qualities of forcefulness and pre- 
cision but she lacks the matriarchal 
expansiveness which is all important for 
Amy. In this surge of conflicting emotions 
which are the stress and structure of the 
play, Agatha alone stands firm and confi- 
dent on her intellectual eminence. Never- 
theless her deep experience and understand- 
ing enable her to convince Harry that in 
expiation alone lies his salvation. In this 
respect Dorothy Reynolds failed, for while 
she gave a fine and moving interpretation of 
this exacting character, she was too remote. 


(Continued overleaf) 
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DECCA RECORD 


E.P.L.—* The Wheel of Fortune” 


The 22nd annual meeting of The Decca Record 
Company was held on 18th April in London. 


SIR CYRIL F. ENTWISTLE, Q.C., 


M.C, 
chairman) said: 


(the 


I gave last year an extens.ve account of your 
companies, virtually up to the end of the year covered 
by the accounts to 3ist March 1951, now under review. 
You will be more interested now in a report of trading 
experience for the year to 3list March 1952, the 
accounts for which we hope to present before the end 
of this calendar year. 


RECORDS.—Main features have been the increase 
in sales of Long-Playing Microgroove records. Exports 
of records for the first time have passed the million 
pound mark. In the home market, too, Long-playing 
records have become an increasing percentage of total 
turnover and there is every indication of continued 
expansion. 

DECCA NAVIGATOR.—Hirings continued to 
the previous year. 
Altogether, contracts for hire and sale total over 1,650 
installations, excluding the large number of fittings 
which will result from the recent announcement by 
British European Airways that, subject to satisfactory 
contract, they would equip their entire fleet with the 
Navigator. 


DECCA MARINE RADAR has continued to forge 
ahead with deliveries for the year to 31st March 1952, 
amounting to 800 installations, double those of the 
previous yéar. Nearly 2,000 vessels have contracted 
for or fitted Decca Radar equipment. Already adopted 
by the Royal Navy, Decca Radar has also been 


| selected by no less than 12 British Commonwealth and 


foreign navies. Export sales of Marine Radar are 


expected to show a further marked expansion. 
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Your company’s great and successful efforts to 
establish new enterprises and to expand exports have 
entailed investment of very large sums since the end 
of the war. At this stage we are faced with the 
Excess Profits Levy, that most pernicious of all forms 
of company taxation. In the “standard years’ we 
made no profits on Long-Playing Records, no profits 
on the Navigator, and no profits on Marine Radar. 
During the period of re-equipment priority in effort 
and sales was given to exports, particularly to the 
dollar area, but it would now seem that some 
£1,800,000 of working capital then raised. as well as 
£1,406,700 written off in two pre war reconstruction 
schemes, will be ignored in computing a_ capital 
standard. 


EXPORT DRIVE.—The success is shown by the 
following sales figures: 1939, £54,000; 1949, £758,000; 
1950, £1,139,000; and 1951, £1,.896.000. Exports for 
the first three months of 1952 have been maintained 
and if we are successful in holding our own, the 
Government will extort a heavy fine under E.P.L., a 
tax as unfair as its principle and as arbitrary in its 
incidence as any tax imposed even in Tudor days. 
It has become fashionable for a producer of a radio 
Programme to adopt a signature tune, There is a 
record coming up fast, in fact our biggest seller, with 
the title ‘* Wheel of Fortune "’ which wou!d make a 
most suitable one for the Chancellor's E.P.L. 
programme. 


For the year just completed profits will show a 
substantial improvement; as for the future, we have 
started the New Year with contracts signed and in 
immediate prospect for Radar and Navigator equipment 
exceeding £2,500,000, and despite signs of slackening 
in world trade which will make direct exports more 
difficult, we have confidence in the future and in our 
ability to maintain our leadership in the industry. 











It was unfortunate that in her scene with 
Harry she spoke most of her lines to the 
auditorium and not to him. 

Laurence Payne was a forceful and 
dramatic Harry in whom his mother’s 
oppressive ideals have always engendered a 
tortured sense of guilt. It is probable, how- 
ever, that a more restrained rendering 
would have better suited the author's pur- 
pose, and Mr. Payne’s habit of standing for 
long periods with both hands in his pockets, 
hardly contributed to the illusion of unease 
and inner conflict. 

Michael Aldridge was wholly in the 
character of Charles and gave a true note of 
distinction to his noble family. 


Elaine Wodson and Margot Van der 


Burgh gave delightful sketches of the two 
nicely contrasted aunts Ivy and Violet, and 
made most effective play with their needle- 
W.H:S. 


work. 


“ The Magnificent Moodies ” 
(Embassy) 
cea HAWTREY presented The 
Magnificent Moodies by Ted Willis on 
14th April. 

The Moodies, having won a fabulous sum 
in a football pool, move from Bermondsey 
to a luxury hotel and endeavour to convert 
their suite into a home from home. The 
joke wears thin but the production was 
marked by sustained comic characterisations 
by Jessie Evans, Marjorie Rhodes, Alfie 
Bass and Bill Owen. A cast of 18 worked 
well. H.G.M. 


“My Name Is Wilde” (New Torch) 
OONER or later every little theatre puts 
on a play about Oscar Wilde. There is 
some justification, since the Lord Chamber- 
lain will not licence a play on this subject 
for public performance. My Name Is 
Wilde by Hubert R. Wilmot opens with the 





BOOK BARGAINS for the THEATRE-GOER ! !! 


We have stock of the following American 
“THEATRE WORLD ANNUALS”’:- 


Season 1944.45 - 166 pages, Season 1945/46 
208 pages and Season 1947/48 - 224 pages 
Each is a review of the American Theatre 
scene, illustrated with hundreds of photos and 
bound in stiff card covers. Originally published 
at 16s. each and NOW OFFERED FOR 5s. 6d. 
each, post free. We guarantee your satisfaction. 

THE INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 

52 Charing Cross Road, WC2 
TEMple Bar 2315 
THE THEATRE AND FILM BOOKSHOP 











four words of its title and consists of eight 
scenes subjectively presented. It would seem 
an attempt had been made to present Wilde 
as he appeared to himself and Philip 
Broadley’s performance was of biographical 
interest. He presented a physical likeness 
and he spoke his lines with thoughtful 
earnestness. But Wilde without his mask 
appeared sad, suffering, sorry and dull—a 
bit of a bore, in fact. The impotence of 
being earnest was exemplified. Wilde the 
wit was not produced. Instead there was 
an element of sentimental symbolism hard 
to relate to what we know of Wilde and his 
work. The snag about symbolism is, if we 
know what is symbolised we don’t need the 
symbol and if we don’t know we cannot 
apply it. To an audience who had never 
heard of Wilde, all would have seemed dull 
and obscure. No light was shed on the 
mystery why with wilful speed he posted to 
the abyss. 

A welcome element of realism was intro- 
duced when Aubrey Morris appeared in the 
character of a groom. This was an interest- 
ing and convincing performance. 

H.G.M. 


“The Merry Widow ” (Svoll) 


HE celebrated pre-Novello operetta was 
revived again on Easter Monday. 
Strictly speaking, a work which showed 
such abundant zest and flow in its original 
life as to have been “all the rage,” as the 
term was, cannot be revived. Franz Lehar’s 
music can be played and ladies and gentle- 
men can sing and dance to it in replicas of 
the original costumes. Comedians can fill 
in with the same hoary patter that served 
of old. But neither they nor we can quite 
forget all we have learned since 1907. 
Understandably, the proceedings lack dash. 
Margaret Mitchell makes a_ deliberate 
and dignified Widow. She is not merry. 
How could she be? Merry people are scarce 
in 1952 and probably cannat sing. Miss 
Mitchell sings beautifully, especially ‘“Vilia” 
outside the mammoth portico of her “little 
arbour.” Peter Graves makes a fine 
entrance as Prince Danilo but he has not 
much voice and the character is, of course, 
quite extinct. Linda Lee and Colin 
Thomas provide acceptable, if slightly per- 
functory, support. Jerry Verno and Billy 
Tasker are as funny as possible in the cir- 
cumstances. The waltz is duly waltzed. 
Three hours seems a long time but Greta 
Unger and an undoubtedly “dashing” ballet 
open Act III with a can-can which is 
certainly worth waiting for. H.G.M. 





AS WE GO TO PRESS 


THE Same Sky ended its run at the Duke 

of Yorks on 26th April, and transferred 
to the Embassy on 29th April for a two- 
weeks’ season. The Mortimer Touch, the 
farcical comedy by Eric Linklater, opened 
at the Duke of Yorks on 30th April, with 
Roger Livesey and Pamela Brown as the 
stars. Mr. Livesey is seen as Professor 
Mortimer, a charlatan who with his accom- 
plice takes illegal possession of a house in 
Edinburgh, and proceeds to fleece his victims 
by means of palmistry, quack chemistry 
and a bogus scheme to turn basic metal into 
gold. Directed by George Devine, the 
company also includes Mervyn Johns and 
George Relph. 


* * * 


Donald Wolfit returned to the West End 
on 25th April, with Raymond Huntley and 
Rosalind Iden, in Lords of Creation, a 
comedy by Edward Percy and _ Lilian 
Denham. Dennis Arundell directs. 

* * 


Nightmare Abbey ends its run at the 
Westminster on 10th May, and will be 
followed by The Trial of Mr. Pickwick, 
adapted by Stanley Young from “The 
Pickwick Papers.” John Burrell will direct 
the play, which is presented by Thane 
Parker and Roger L. Stevens. 

* * * 


As You Like It, the third play to be 
presented in the 1952 season at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, opened on 29th April, with 
Margaret Leighton as Rosalind. 

The cast is also headed by Michael 
Hordern as Jacques, Siobhan McKenna as 
Celia, Laurence Harvey as Orlando and 
Michael Bates as Touchstone. 


The producer is Glen Byam Shaw, the 
settings and costumes, based on early 17th 
century French tapestries, are designed by 
Motley, and the incidental music is com- 
posed by Clifton Parker. 


As You Like It has not been given at 
Stratford for six years, yet it is considered 
the sweetest and happiest of all Shake- 
speare’s comedies. Plays still to be presented 
this season are Macbeth (Tuesday 10th 
June) and Volpone (Tuesday 15th July). 


* * * 


Robert Atkins’ new season at the Open 
Air Theatre, Regents Park, begins on 29th 
May with As You Like It. Mary Kerridge 
joins the company to play Rosalind and also 
Imogen. In addition to As You Like It 
and Cymbeline, a double bill of Milton’s 
Comus and Christopher Fry’s The Boy With 
A Cart will be presented later in the 
summer. 


(Continued foot of next column) 


“A Bradshaw of the Stage” 


UCH is the name that has aptly been 
applied to Who's Who in the Theatre, 

compiled and edited by John Parker, the 
eleventh edition of which, revised, has now 
been published (Pitman, £4 net). The new 
edition confirms the experience of editors 
and journalists in all parts of the world 
that this is a work which really is indis- 
pensable to everyone concerned with the life 
and work of the theatre. There are over 
3,000 biographies, including in this revised 
edition a further 400 new names. There is 
a most valuable list of playbills covering the 
productions since the former edition in 
1947, and a very useful reference to the 
important long runs on the New York 
stage. Mr. Parker is to be congratulated on 
the thoroughness and detail of this com- 
prehensive work, and the tireless industry 
which such a compilation represents. 

While the first and obvious value of this 
noteworthy volume is as a work of refer- 
ence, even a casual glance will suggest that 
it is also a mirror reflecting the constant and 
impressive development of the English 
theatre. The list of playbills of the 
London theatres over the past five years will 
testify that the English stage has never been 
more vital and promising. The biograph- 
ical section presents an assembly of players, 
writers, critics and journalists, whose con- 
cern is with the theatre, so imposing that 
the dramatic profession, in its various 
branches, may claim truly to be not one 
of the least of the Estates of the Realm. 
An historian of the Arts will be moved to 
reflect, as he contemplates this vast array 
of names and dramatic events, that the 
evolution of our theatre since the first 
Elizabethan age offers one of the most 
inspiring features of our national culture, 
and is a pointer of rich promise as to what 
the neo-Elizabethan era may accomplish in 
one of the greatest of the Arts. 

Well done, Mr. Parker! 





London Laughs, the new revue starring 
Vera Lynn, Jimmy Edwards and Tony 
Hancock, received an enthusiastic reception 
at the Adelphi when it opened on 12th 
April. On the same night the new Folies 
Bergére revue Paris to Piccadilly had its 
first performance at the Prince of Wales, 
with Norman Wisdom as the star. Charles 
Henry’s production is lavish and inventive 
and goes with a swing. 

~*~ 7 * 

Reviews of The Other Heart at the Old 
Vic, and Under the Sycamore Tree at the 
Aldwych, will appear next month. 
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Amateur Stage 


HE Ariel Players (of the B.B.C.) usually 
give two productions a year at the For- 
tune Theatre, one of which is a non-musical. 
For their spring presentation this year, on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 20th- 
22nd May, they will stage C. L. Anthony’s 
Autumn Crocus. 
* * * 
Brondesbury Dramatic Society will per- 
form Love for Love by William Congreve 
at The Fortune Theatre on 23rd and 24th 
May. Advance bookings to Miss J. Mills, 
60 Dewsbury Road, London, N.W.2 (Glad. 
8569). 
* * ~ 
Clayesmore School, Blandford, Dorset. 
followed their recent successful production 
of She Stoops to Conquer With a presenta- 
tion of St. Joan at Toynbee Hall Theatre 


on Ist April. 
* 


* * 


Toynbee Theatre Club held their fifth 
club show at Toynbee Hall on Sunday 6th 
April. The programme included The | 
Behind The I by H. V. Buckridge, The Man 
Born To Be Hanged by Richard Hughes and 
Squaring The Circle by Valentine Kataen. 

* * * 

The newly-formed Thameside Players 
will be presenting their first production at 
the Portcullis Theatre, $.W.11, on 24th May 
at 7.30 p.m. The play chosen is Ladies In 
Retirement. 

* 7 7 


Lloyds Dramatic, Operatic and Musical 
Society presented The Quaker Girl at The 
Scala Theatre on 30th April, which will run 
until 3rd May. A cast of eighty with four 
hundred costumes have been assembled. 
Details from T. Ching, Lloyds Bank, E.C.3. 


OR SALE.—Theatre World 1946-1951 inclusive: 

Playgoer 1950-1951; also Play Pictorial Supplements 
“IL Lived With You.’ “Truth Game” and “Symphony 
In Two Flats.” Excellent condition. Offers to: 
Boyd, 40 Raleigh Street, Nottingham. 


UALITY PRINTING AND DUPLICATING. 

Tickets: 250. 15/-; S00, 25/-. Programmes from 
33/6. 250; 44/-. 500. Typewritten Circulars from 
4/9, 100.—Ludlams, 3 Oldham Road. Manchester. 


UMMER DRAMA SCHOOLS, Christchurch Studio 
Theatre, Regents Park, London. July 28-Aug. 8 
(Day). £5 Ss. Aug. 11—22 (Evening), £4 4s. Acting 
Technique, Production, Speech, Mime, Movement. 
Improvisation, Make-up. Syllabus: Mrs. O. Medd. 
Heathdene, Otford, Kent 


HE VISUAL ARTS CLUB 
sional. Particulars from: 
name. London, W.1. 


Amateur and profes- 
Secretary, 12 Soho 


HEATRE WORLD 1942-1946 complete; 
1946 complete. Odd copies 1940-1946. 
Offers to Box 458. 


also 1943- 
I Good 
condition. — 


Mountview Theatre Club, Hornsey, N.8. 
are presenting a Season of Laughter at their 
theatre at Crouch End. From 14th to 24th 
May they are presenting This Happy Breed, 
to be followed on 4th to 14th June by 
Pygmalion. Tickets from the theatre box 
office. 

” * * 
Operatic Society presented 

Toynbee Hall from 24th-26th 


Glebe 
Patience at 
April. 

> 4 * 

Everyman Theatre, Cardiff, will be pro- 
ducing Antigone by Jean Anouilh on 10th, 
14th, 15th, 16th and 17th May. Details 
from the Secretary, Miss P. M. Hitchins, 24 
Southcourt Road. Cardiff. 

* + * 

Kensington Drama Club will present 
Dear Octopus by Dodie Smith, at the 
Twentieth Century Theatre, Westbourne 
Grove, on 8th, 9th and 10th May. Details 
from C. G. Newbury, 53 Wynnstay 
Gardens, W.8. 


* * * 


The Richmond Shakespeare Society will 
present King Henry IV, Part I by William 
Shakespeare, for their annual open-air 
production in The Terrace Gardens, Rich- 
mond, from 9th to 13th July. Producer is 
Mr. Frank Newman. It is also hoped to 
give additional performances in Wimbledon, 
at the invitation of the Council, during the 
following week. 

* * * 

The speech and drama students of Gold- 
smith’s College, University of London, are 
performing Macbeth at 7.30 p.m. on 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday 22nd, 23rd 
and 24th May. 

+ * + 

The Query Players are presenting Young 
Wives’ Tale by Ronald Jeans, at Toynbee 
Hall Theatre on Saturday 10th May at 
7.30 p.m. 


The Children’s Theatre (Lanarkshire) 


N our April number details regarding the 

Children’s Theatre (Lanarkshire) were 

inserted in our Amateur Stage column in 
error. 

This Company is, of course, entirely 
professional, and we apologise for any 
misunderstanding which may have arisen. 

The Children’s Theatre, directed by Miss 
Bertha Waddell. originated in 1927 and has 
been touring since that date. It has given 
two Royal Command Performances, Its 40 
week tours embrace the whole of the British 
Isles—touring for The Arts Council of Great 
Britain and performing for County Educa- 
tion Authorities in schools, village halls and 
theatres. 

It is hoped to include a special article on 
this significant venture in a future issue, 
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Another of EVANS" PLAYS | IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
The TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE CHAMBERS, 


by) PARADISE ST., BIRMINGHAM, 1! 
| Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, L.R.A.M. 


Full-Time Training Course for the Stage and 
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by Joan Morgan . 
Free liston application. Reading copies ESS: lt em 
1/- with order QUALITY 
EVANS PLAYS, MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQ., WC1 SOUND 
—_—_— EKQUIPMENT 
Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 


Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


EF R E N Cc il a ey THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., 1/5 Maple Place 
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January (1952) The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
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Annual No. 


by FRANCES STEPHENS 
Editor Theatre World) 


18s. net 
eat é A fine souvenir of 
the Festival Year. 
** This book of undying 
interest . . Collectors 


of theatrical literature 
will regard the appear- 


a 
ance of future volumes 
Z Var as an annual event not 
to be missed.”’—STAaGt 


Season June 1950-May 1951 


REFLECTIONS ON THE THEATRE by Jean Louis Barrault 
Translated by BARBARA WALL, with all the original drawings 
* Barrault is a dedicated man with a mission to take drama into new territory; 

a prophet who holds the stage to be a central clearing house of human 

thought, and who expresses his dream of its fulfilment with the burning zeal 

of an early Christian Father’’—Eric Keown in Punch 2/s. Net 


THEATRE OF TWO DECADES by Audrey Williamson 
Foreword by J. C. Trewin, 50 pages of illustrations 

“ She is extremely percipient of fine shades” —IlIvor Brown in the Observer 25s. Net 
FONTEY N—Impressions of a Ballerina by William Chappell 
40 exclusive photographs by CreciL BEATON, 24 drawings by the author 

“ This poetically expressed, sincere study’’—Empire News 2nd Imp. 21s. Net 


SINGING MY WAY by Victoria Sladen 


“One of the few contemporary English opera singers possessing a genuine flair 
for the stage’’—The Stage l6s. Net 


FANNY KELLY of Drury Lane by Basil Francis 
The heroic life of a pioneer in training women for the stage l6s. Net 


SYBIL THORNDIKE by Russell Thorndike 
“One of the best of stage biographies ’—Tribune 18s. Net 


I DO WHAT I LIKE by W. A. Darlington 
“This quite enchanting book ’—Harold Hobson 12s. 6a: Net 


OLD VIC DRAMA by Audrey Williamson 


“ Theatrical history as it should be written’’—English 25s. Net 


NO STAR NONSENSE —— 
“Very readable book ’—lvor Brown 12s. 6d. 


A PAGEANT OF ENGLISH ACTORS by Donald Brook 


“Can be thoroughly recommended ’—Liverpool Post l6s. Net 
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